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THE WAYFARERS. 


By Madeline Bridges. 





| modern 


“O little maid, the way is long, 
And you are young and none too 
strong; 


For all the brightness of your eyes. 
Your lips are meek, and sorrow-wise, 
Your feet are slow, like pilgrim feet, 





And white with dust of field and 
street; 

Should you not say your beads?—for 
lo! 


Lonely and strange the road you go. 


“The sun has set, and night eomes 
down 
Between us and the far-off town. 
Shall you not fear a little? You, 
So young and fair, may sadly rue 
To be alone with none to guard, 
For hearts of evil men are hard, 
And beauty works such sinful charm— | 
Surely, you need have fear of harm?” 


Her face smiled through the dimness. 
“Nay, 

Shall we not wend the self-same way? | 

Like me, you seek the town, and so, 

I fear not darkness, as we go, 

Nor evil men. While you are nigh 


Ilarm cannot reach me!” . . . Witha 
ery 

Ile caught her hand. “Good-night! I 
pray 


God shield you, dear!” and fled away. 
—Smart Set. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The U. S. House of Representatives 
has passed the bill providing for a na- | 
tional investigation of the conditions 
of working women and children. it 
had already passed the Senate. 





U. S. Senator Beveridge deserves the | 
thanks of all women for his 
speech against child labor. 


noble | 


The Ohio School Improvement Fed- 
eration has for its motto, “Beiter 
schools for the children of Ohio.” It 
believes that there ought be fre- 
quent citizens’ meetings held in the 
schoolhouses, discuss educational 
questions in the parents and| 
citizens in general are interested. 


to 


to 
which 





work connected with the railroads 
have lately been opened to women. 
Today, all along the 
one may see women superintending 
stations, managing the transfer 
baggage, selling tickets, working sig- 
nals—doing everything but the work 
of engineers and brakemen. 


! 
| 
| 
In Seotland almost all branches 7 


Scottish lines, | 


of | 





Another victory for justice and com- | 
mon sense is reported from New Yorr. | 
The demand made vainly for a genera- | 
tion by self-respecting, responsible | 
women of that city that they should | 
be served in hotels and restaurants | 
after six in the evening, even if with-| 
out an escort, has at last prevailed. | 
The Waldorf-Astoria is said have 


to 


| department 


posted this notice: Ladies without es- 
cort will be served in the restaurants 
hereafter at any hour.” It is reported 
further that there is now only one res- 
taurant in New York where women 
cannot dine without an escort after six 
o’clock—the Cafe Martin. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


In connection with her work as 
translator, Miss Anna Gulbenson, of 
the New England Woman’s Press As- 
sociation, has made a special study of 
Swedish literature, and has prepared a 
lecture upon “Swedish Folk Lore.” 

Twelve women writers constitute the 
“Consolation Club,” of Buffalo, N. Y., 
ten of whom collaborated in writing 
“The Misfit Christmas Pudding.” Mrs. 
Elizabeth Flint Wade wrote the plot of 
the story, divided it into episodes, and 
assigned the parts to the members. 
The result is one of the most readable 
holiday books of the season. Mrs. 
Wade was the associate editor of 
Harper’s Round Table for eight years, 
and is now the associate editor of the 
Photo Era, of Boston. 





A WOMAN INVENTOR. 


At the recent exhibition of the latest 
devices for airships, held at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York, Miss E. 
L. Todd of Washington, D. C., had on 
view a little model which attracted 
much interest and praise. Captain 
William Baldwin himself predicted 
that she would work out a great suc- 
cess. Miss Todd's grandfather was 
among the first men in America to 
take out patents. He invented the 
carriage-wheel and many 
other conveniences of life. Miss Todd 
herself, though giving most of her 
time to the routine of a secretary’s 
position, has for years been working 
at various inventions. While acting 
as secretary for Mrs. Daniel Manning, 
president of the Board of Lady Man- 
agers at the World's Fair in St. Louis, 
she grew interested in the experi- 


|ments of Roy Knabenshue and Cap- 


tain Balawin with their airships. Soon 
she was working away at a little 
model for a brand new kind, and a few 
days before the opening of the Aero 
Club’s show she was asked to exhibit 


| it. 


|MISS REEL AND THE INDIAN 
SCHOOLS. 

The annual report of Miss Estelle 
Reel, superintendent of Indian 
schools, just issued, indicates that 
manual training is becoming a fea- 


ture of education among Indians, and 
with satisfactory results, 





and that the) 


teaching of cooking, laundry work and | 


other branches of domestic science 


occupies a permanent place in the re- | 


gular «ourses of the schools. The bene- 


ficial results of teaching manual 
training are illustrated by the large 


number of boys who have found em- 
ployment in various occupations re- 
quiring skilled hands, and the predic- 


tion made in the report is that a 
greater number of Indians will be- 


come self-supporting as the result of | 


manual training methods. Indian 


girls trained in the work of the home | 


will, it is hoped, meet with equally 
good results of their apprenticeship in 
the government schools. Homes all 
over the country are yawning to re- 
ceive any sort of help, and Indian 
girls, n few of whom are now in do- 


|mestic service, are apt and willing in 
| housework. 


RECENT WORK OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN. 

Miss Beulah Chapin Hill. 

chester, Muass., occupies 


of 
the respon- 


|sible position of astronomical comput- 


er for Professor 
the Massachusetts 
nology. 


Percival Lowell, of 
Institute of Tech- 
Graduating from the physics 
of the Institute in 1902 
record scarcely ever attained 
by any other student 
she was at once 
remarkable grasp 
pure science. 
particularly distinguished herself by 
her achievements in determining 
valuable data for the solution of that 
ever-tempting problem to astronomers, 
the probability of Mars being inhabit- 
ed. Miss Hill is a girl in her mid- 
twenties. While at Tech she was prom- 
inent in Cleofan circles and took an 
active interest in all scientific matters. 


with a 


her 
of 


recognized for 
of this branch 


Another “Tech girl,” Miss Lydia 
Gould Weld, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
is in the employ of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Construe- 
tion Company. Miss Weld is consid- 
ered one of the most brilliant of Tech- 
nology graduates. She is the only girl 
who has ever graduated from the 
course in naval architecture, and she 
has the further distinction of winning 
honors. 
lecture room and in the shops, during 
the severe three-year course, and at 


| 


| outside 
| Strange caprice of nature, most of the 


Dor- | 
; mark of the old Bay State, indicating 


| by the flame of aleohol lamps than by 
| the fire of patriotism.” 


in this course, | 


| Want their daughter to have the same 


| 


'THE ANNUAL “ANTI” REPORTS. 


. ‘ |} stude iss T j fers 
Since graduation she has | *#dent, Miss Tei Hinomiya. 


, 





E —. BUTLER. 


MRS. JOSEPHIN 





her graduation found several good of- JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 


fers of employment awaiting her. 

Miss Helen Leah Reed, of Radcliffe, 
*), has added a sixth volume to her 
“Brenda” series of stories for girls. 
Miss Reed was the first winner of the 
Sargent prize for the best metrical 
translation of an ode from Horace, and 
it is said that she intends sometime to 
prepare a volume of this poet put into 
English verse. 


Mrs. Josephine Kk. Butler, who has 
just passed away in her 79th year, was 
one of the most remarkable English- 
women of her time. The great ser- 
vices that she rendered to humanity, 
and especially to women, deserve a 
fuller record than it is possible to give 
them here. 

Josephine Grey was born April 13, 





Miss Elizabeth H. Denio, whose de- 


gree of doctor of philosophy was won | 1828, the daughter of John Grey and 
at ge gs! pong is giving 4] }{fannah Annett. Her mother was of 
course of lectures on German art at}y,. rane aoa ae ae 
the University of Rochester, N. Y. Dr. French Huguenot descent. Her father 


was a man highly respected, a friend 
of Clarkson, and associated with vari- 
ous reform movements. He was the 


Denio was professor of German and of 
the history of art at Wellesley College 
from 1876 to 1896, 





Hull 
out 


head of 
bringing 


Miss Jane Addams, 


1 Fy > ving ‘reen- 
Ifouse, Chicago, is belonging to Green 


Northumberland 


through the Macmillan Company a| Wich Hospital, and his large family | 
study of the various moral substitutes | grew up at Dilston, leading a free, 
for war which have been developed by open-air life, and revelling in the | 
social and economic influences. The beauty of the “North Countrie.” 
‘ . . S a J PY 4 ( "1c 

title of the book is “Newer Ideals of a - : 
Peace.” In 1852, Josephine married George 





Butler, a son of the Dean of Peterbor- 
ough. Mr. Butler was 
hoth for his high scholarsliip and for 
in all athletic 
great friend of his, said of 


distinguished 





| 
The annual report and Remonstrance | his excellence 
of the New York and Massachusetts | 
Associations Opposed to the Further | 


Women 


sports 
Froude, a 
him, “He was the most variously gift- 
are} ed man, in both mind and body, that 


Extension of Suffrage to 


out, and will be reviewed in our col- | I ever knew.” About the time of their 
umns next week. They are even weak- | marriage, Mr. Butler was appointed 
er than usual, which is saying a good! one of the Publie Examiners at Ox- 
deal. ford. Tle was beloved by the students 

It is to be noted that, out of the 1G | not only by the well behaved, but by 
States of the Union, only two have| the idle and riotous as well, who 
“Anti” Associations that are alive} burned into his oak door with a hot 


enough to issue annual reports. “Butler is a 


three or 


The | poker the inscription, 
| 
four other so-called State As- | 


sociations exist mainly on paper. 


brick!” He was as resolute as he was 
| gentle and kind, and was always fear- 
Ile was an 


for 


less in the cause of right. 
advocate of the higher education 


CRAPE ONLY IN MASSACHU- 


| 
aera | 


SETTS. women, and of equal suffrage, and was 
pas one a strong supporter of his wife in all 
The Butte (Mont.) Miner, speaking her unpopular reform work. 


Many who knew Mrs. Butler say that 


of the possible coming of 
woman suffrage in the West, says: 
“The victory would be an encour-| _. ‘ner 3 
aging triumph for a worthy cause,| like an alabaster vase with a lamp in- 
and there would be little crape worn | side it; the light shone through.” Their 
of Massachusetts. By some 


speedy 
she was beautiful; others say she was 


than beautiful; 


better face was 


marriage was ideally happy. 


anti-suffrage propaganda has the hall- ee eee ene oe ware! ie 
not, 


wife in the next world or am 


that the tea-party spirit in these de- 
generate days is kept bubbling more When- 


ever it was possible, whether in collat- 


wrote to her, many years later. 


ing black-letter manuscripts of Chau- 
translating Italian 
drawing maps to illustrate Mr. Butler’s 
lectures on geograpliy, they worked to- 
When 
years later took orders as a clergyman, 
Mrs. Butler wrote to her mother: 
“George and I are so accustomed 
to do everything together that I 
thought I should feel like Edith when 
she crept secretly to the chureh, and 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. ridentieod 
Smith College has its first Japanese 
She is 
studying English, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, harmony and elo- 
cution, She attends an American col- 
lege at the desire of her parents, who | 


gether. her husband a_i few 


advantages as their sons. Miss Hinom- 


|iva spe: Snelis -e ‘ aa. : 
pallens aks English Well, and wears | jooked on while her own Harold was 
American dress. She enters into all! married to another But I did not 
. . « c . 

| the amusements and games of her fel- | fee] so I quite identified myself 
ow-st nts ays golf ¢ is ; ara “he 

I “8 udents, plays golf and tennis, | with my Harold: and when the bish- 
rows and walks. Finding the expenses ops hands rested on his shining 
larger than she expected, Miss Hinom- curls, I felt as if I was being 


She worked hard, both in the | 486 are enrolled, almost all in the med- 





iya is earning her board by working as 
a waitress for the students in 
Southwick House. 


; fordained, too.” 
t al At Oxford they enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Dean Stanley, Professor Jowett 


: a |} and many other learned and famous 
In six Swiss colleges there are now | ' 
2.1% women students. Most of them nee 
are Russians. The women are m10st | The Gathering Cloud. 
arcvely . ‘Oca ‘ 2 or ‘4 Tr . + . . 
largely represented at Berne, where Mrs. Butler says in her memoir of 


ical course. Lausanne has 399, Geneva | be" husband: 


345, Zurich 276 and Basle fourteen. 


(Continued on page 14.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has left 
all the property at her disposal to her 


| husband, who is her sole executor. 


Miss M. F. Scott of Washington, D. 
C., was lately surprised by a summons 


| to serve as a juror before the Supreme 


Court of the district. When she pre- 
sented herself it was the court’s turn 
to be surprised. Miss Scott was ex- 
cused. 

Miss Mary H. formerly a 
well-known newspaper woman of Chi- 


Ixrout, 


| cago, has spent the past eight months 


| and economic conditions. 


in Sydney, Australia, studying social 
She is now 
in Honolulu. She will have some in- 
teresting things to tell us on her re- 
turn. 

Mrs. N, 8. Shaler will write a life of 
the late Dean Shaler of Harvard, and 


| she asks all who have any recollections 


of her late husband illustrating his 


| traits to write to her at her Washing- 


| 
ton home. 


She will have no trouble 
in getting plenty of material. 


. Mrs. Alexander Martin, of Boston, 
has been made an Officier d’ Academie 
in recognition of her work here in or- 
ganizing a French salon and arousing 


an interest in France and its lan- 
guage. Mrs. Martin is justly proud 
of the decoration bestowed by the 


French government, as the honor came 
unsought. 


Mrs. Denslow Eggleston, daughter- 
in-law of the president of the Pacific 
Company, will 


Iler husband has heen 


Express hecome a 


prison angel. 





able manager of the great estates in | 


“Wheth- | 


sure you two will,” one of her sisters 


poetry, or) 


sent to prison to serve ten years for 
counterfeiting, and decided 
make her mission in life the comfort- 
women 


she to 


men and 
their lives 


ing and helping of 
who dragging out 
(ore prison bars, all over the land. 


nre be- 


Mrs. Ina Brevoort Roberts, editor of 
j}the new Club Woman's Weekly, which 
| gives a calendar of the club events of 
New York City 
chairman of the press committee of the 
Rainy Day Club, and editor of the Club 
Women of New York. The Club 
Woman's Weekly is prettily gotten up 
and full of interesting matter. It is a 
addition to the list of club 


each week, is also 


welcome 
papers. 
Miss Gertrude I. 
Malden, Mass., 
the 
historical 


Brinkhaus, of 
has been appointed di- 
educa- 

the 
Miss 


rector of Massachusetts 


tional and exhibit at 


coming Jamestown Exhibition. 
Brinklhaus was for seven years an as- 
sistant to ex-Superintendent George FE. 
Gay of the Malden schools. At the re- 
cent St. Louis Exhibition she was an 
assistant to the director of the Massa- 
chusetts educational exhibit. 

Miss Irene Strawbridge, daughter of 
a doctor in Menominee, Mich., saved 
the life of a station agent who had 
been struck by a train at Boerne, Tex., 
the other day. Miss Strawbridge found 
ihe man had a severed artery and a 
fractured skull. Rolling up her sleeves, 
she began a fight against death, using 
a small medical kit that she carried 
in her baggage, and she had the man 
out of danger when physicians arrived 
| from San Antonio, ninety miles away. 


Queen Alexandra owns several fine 
chinchillas and Persian So do 
Princess Alexander of Teck and Prince 
Maurice of Battenberg; but the reaik 
ecat-fancier among the royal family is 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Hol- 
| stein, and the only royal cattery is the 
now established at Cumberland 
It has curtained windows and 
door with a knocker and let- 
ter-box. The portals are surmounted 
by a crown and the initials “V.S. HH.” 

Mrs. 
cago 
sible 


conference 


eats. 


one 
Lodge. 
a front 


the Chi- 


made 


Emmons Blaine, of 
Edueation, 
the 


ever 


Board of pos- 
greatest 
held in 
On the 
program were Judge Lindsey of Den- 
iver, W. R. founder of the 
George Junior Republic, James P. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, 
dent of National Playgrounds As- 
sociation, Miss Lillian A. D. Wald and 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, from outside Chi- 
Jane Addams and all 
the principal Chieago experts on the 


by her generosity 


on truaney 


this or any other country. 


George, 


Haney, presi- 


the 


cago, besides 


truaney question, 
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LETTER FROM MR. BLACKWELL. 





A ecablegram from Mr. Blackwell's 
party was received on Jan 20. It said, 
“Safe and well.” It was dated Jan. 
16, but had taken four days to get 


through. 
We received no further news till 


Jan. 24, just as the Journal was go- 
ing to press, when the following let- 
ter came. It was not written for 
publication, but all the anxious 
friends who have been inquiring will 
be glad to see it. The George, Emma 
and Anna referred to in it are Mr. 
Blackwell's brother, George W. Black- 
well, of East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Emma L. Blackwell, president of the 
New Jersey W. S. A., and Miss Anna 
M. Blackwell, their daughter. Our 
senior editor writes: 


In the Freight Shed, 
Kingston, Jamaica, 
16, 1907. 


On Monday at 6.30 a. m., our party 
left Port Antonio for Kingston, which 
we reached, after a pleasant but un- 
eventful ride, about 11 a.m. We went 
by cab tothe Myrtle Bank Hotel, and 
after lunch George went down town 
to make some inquiries, and I, in my 
room in one of the wings of the hotel 
on its second story, indited a letter 
to you, which you will never receive. 
Emma and Anna were in the room 
on the opposite side of the corridor. 

All at once occurred a terrific 
rumbling roar, and the floor of the 
room cracked, throwing me from my 
chair to the ground, while the 
whole building seemed to go to pieces. 
In a few seconds—less time I imagine 
than it taken me to write these 
lines—I the ceiling cracking 
and the walls going out into 
the court-yard. I serambled to the 
door, feeling quite cool in face of ap- 
proaching death, and got out into the 
hall. Emma and Anna, with a similar 
experience, had preceded me. 


Jan. 


has 
found 
outer 


Waiting only to grab my pad and 
blank-book, | rushed down. stairs, | 
where everything was in ruins, and |} 


made my) 
mortar to the middle of the 
the opposite houses having collapsed. 
There I Emma and Anna in 
the excited 


no George. 


found 


midst of an crowd, but 


and almost choked 

He got caught in a store 
the and 
buildings; 


the middle of the street, when he fell 


peared, bruised, 
with 


in one of 


dust. 


densest most dan- 


gerous business got 


bricks and mortar just 

He 
He appeared such a sight 
hardly 


just escaping 
behind 


u miracle, 


him. himself escaped bs 


could have 
him the 
While debating how to get 


you 
for dust. 
over 


ad- 


public 
streets filled with debris, we 


park or open square, 
were 
our way back to 
hotel and 
zet Hamburg-American 
launch to British 


Port Kingston, just arrived from Bris- 


vised to muke 


shore throuch the earden, 


on board a 


reach the steame! 


tol, England, and bound for Barbadoes 


We did so. While waiting, I made 
my way back to om bedrooms, and 
sot out our suit-cases, hand-bags, etc 
1 again returned, and secured the 
help of a Negro and got out ow 


trunks. Then it appeared that Emma's 
and Anna’s besi dresses were hanging 
in a 1 made a third trip and 
sot them. jut when | back | 
found that George had put Emma and 


closet. 


got 


Anna and the suit-cases on the launch, 
and had started off. We follow- 
ed with our trunks, which we left on 
the Hamburg-American land beside 
its on the Port 
Kingston just as she put out into the 
the fire 
which was sweeping the ruined city 
in our But found 
Emma and Anna and suit-cases. Then 
we queried what had become of them. 
But about 9 p. m. got the 
come news that they had arrived. 
George and I were solacing ourselves 


she 


pier, and got board 


stream to avoid menacing 


vicinity. we no 


wel- 


we 


in the gentlemen’s cabin with a boitle 


of London stout and biscuits, when 
the good news reached us. George 
left his glass half-finished; I gulped 


way over piles of brick and | 


street, 


In a few minutes he ap- | 


into | 


recognized | 


to some | 


down mine and followed. I felt badly 
at the loss of George’s stout, and rush- 
ed back to absorb the precious fluid, 
but some one had anticipated me. 

Next day I went up through the 
ruined city to the hotel to find my um- 
brella and the wraps. Such a sight 
I never expect to see again;—a city 
of 67,000 inhabitants thrown down and 
crushed within thirty seconds; swarms 
of people, some dead, some wounded, 
some seeking vainly for missing re- 
latives—some stupefied, others crying 
out, screaming, praying and gesticu- 
lating. 

That first night we passed on the 
Port Kingston, kindly welcomed by 
Sir Arthur Jones and his party on 
board. We got some supper, and were 
allowed the use of two staterooms. 
George slept on the lounge with his 
clothes on, I on the upper bed, partly 
dressed. We remained on board on 
sufferance, securing meals by fees and 
strategy, but at 4.30 p. m. we all had 
to leave the ship to make room for her 
incoming passengers for Barbadoes 
and Bristol. Then the Hamburg-Am- 
erican agent, Capt. Farwood, hospit- 
ably opened its sheds, which had es- 
caped the earthquake, opened a bar- 
rel of biscuits and a can of butter and 
a can of salmon. Emma, Anna and I 
made an excursion to find some fruit, 
under the guidance of a Negro boy. 
For sixpence he piloted us to a small 
dealer who, for another sixpence, 
sold us a dozen splendid oranges, 
on which and the biscuits we made 
our supper. Mattresses were spread 
on the bales of hay and boxes, and 
some fifty of us passed last night on 
these. 

This morning they gave us strong 
black coffee, ete., and we have spent 
the day in an improvised camp— 
everyone friendly, and plenty of water 
accessible from a neighboring hydrant. 
Most fortunately, the water supply 
has not been cut off throughout the 
city. Most of the population and ol 
the tourists slept last night on the 
ground in the parks and open spaces. 

We have been awaiting the arrival 
of the Prince Waldemar for immedi- 
ate return to New York. But Emma 
and Anna have plucked up courage, 
and we have decided to go tomorrow 
to Moneague and Fern Gully, and 
thence to Mandeville, making short 
side-trips, and returning to Kingston 
on the arrival of the August Wil- 
helm, as originally planned. 





| We have no means of estimating 
|the fatalities. I am told that 180 
| were buried yesterday forenoon, Our 
|saloons were filled last night with 
wounded people, and the doctor was 
kept busy waiting upon them.. It 
does not seem possible that in so 


short of 
San Fran- 
cisco, of course, was much larger and 
but I doubt if it 
so completely destroyed. 
hotel 


have fallen 
even more. 


casualties could 
la thousand, or 
more populous, was 
Every store, 
and house seems in 
All 


except on foot or by cabs. 


private 


ruins. communication is broken, 
So you can 
| readily imagine that, when our three 


weeks’ 


| 
R 


trip ends, we shall have seen 
deal 
bargained Meanwhile I 
well, and the novel experi- 
ence, H. B.. B. 
. anil 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


good more of Jamaica than 


we for, am 


enjoying 


the | 


tel, of Colorado, was unusual in several 
Instead of taking 
| the State House, as has been the cus- 
ltom, the ceremonies were held, at the 
special request of Governor Buclitel, 
in Trinity (iM. Ky Church, whieh he 
helped to build, in which he in- 
ieurated Chancellor of Denver Univ- 
ersity, and from which he hopes to be 
uiried when he dies Military pomp 
such as had not marked the inaugura 
tion of a governor years was an- 
other departure from the usual. But 
the unique feature of the occasion and 
the most signilicant has scarcely been 
|} mentioned outside of Colotadso news- 
jpapers. Despite the imposing ranks of 


respects, 


Wils 


fo 


|six hundred militiamen. infantry, cav- 
| alry and artillery, with two bands, the 
| personal escort of the new governor 
was composed, not of soldiers, but of 
}young men and women in cap 


of which institution the governor will 
remain the head. Side by siile, equal 
in college Opportunities and equal in 
coming citizenship, walked these 
young men and women beside the gov- 
ernor’s carriage from Trinity Church 
to the State House steps, where they 
grouped about the new executive while 
he reviewed the military procession. 
Generations hence, this event will be 
given its place in the annals of 
| Danghters of Colorado, as prophetic of 





the precedence of education over arms, | 
| l 


land of the development of comrade- 


|in their highest estate. 


P.M. A, 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


(Continued from page 13.) 

“But this pleasant life at Oxford 
had its shadow side. I had come from 
a large family circle and from free 
country life to a university town—a 
society of celibates with little or no 
leaven of family life; for Oxford was 
not then what it is now, with its mar- 
ried Fellows and tutors, its resident 
femilies, its ladies’ colleges, and its 
mixed, general social life. A one-sid- 
edness of judgment is apt to he fos- 
tered by such circumstances—an ex- 
aggeration of the purely masculine 
judgment on some topics, and a con- 
ventual mode of looking at things. 

“In the frequent social gatherings in 
our drawing room in the evenings, 
there was much talk, sometimes ser- 
ious and weighty, sometimes light, in- 
teresting, critical, witty and brilliant, 
ranging over many subjects. I sat si- 
lent, the only woman in the company, 
listened, sometimes with a sore 
heart; for these men would speak of 
things which I had already revolved 
deeply in my own mind, things of 
which I was convinced, which I knew, 
though I had no dialectics at com- 
mand with which to defend their 
truth. 

“A book was published at that time 
by Mrs. Gaskell, and was much dis- 
cussed. This led to expressions of 
judgment which seemed to me false, 
fatally false. A moral lapse in a wo- 
man was spoken of as an immensely 
worse thing than in a man; there 
was no comparison to be formed Be- 
tween them. A pure woman, it was 
reiterated, should be absolutely ignor- 
ant of a certain class of evils in the 
world, albeit those evils bore with 
murderous cruelty on other women. 
One young man _ seriously declared 
that he would not allow his own mo- 
ther to read such a book as that un- 
der discussion— a book which seem- 
ed to me to have a very wholesome 
tendency, though dealing with a pain- 
ful subject. 

“Let Women Keep Silence.” 

“Silence was thought to be the 
great duty of all on such subjects. On 
one occasion, when I was distressed 
by a bitter case of wrong inflicted on 
a very young girl, I ventured to speak 
to one of the wisest men—so esteem- 
ed—in the university, in the hope that 
he would suggest some means, not of 
helping her, but of bringing to a sense 
of his crime the man who had wrong- 
ed her. The sage, speaking kindly, 
however, sternly advocated silence 
and inaction: ‘It could only do harm 
to open up in any way such a ques- 
tion as this; it was dangerous to 
arouse a sleeping lion.’ 

“A young mother was in Newgate 
for the murder of her infant, whose 
father, under cover of the death-like 
silence prescribed by Oxford philoso- 
phers—a silence which is in facet a 
permanent endorsement of injustice— 
had perjured himself to her, had for- 


cya 





thorough a wreck of a great city the | 


The inauguration of Giovernor Buche | 


and | 
|}gown—students of Denver University, | 


the | 


iship and equality of men and women | 


place at | volted 


saken and forgotten her, and fallen 
back, with no accusing conscience, on 
his easy social life, and possibly his 
academic honors. | wished to go and 
speak to her in prison of the God who 
saw the injustice done, and who cared 
for her. My husband suggested that 
we should write to the chaplain of 
Newgate, and ask him to send her to 
us when her sentence had expired. We 
wanted a servant, and he thought that 
she might be able to fill that place. 
She came to us. I think she was the 
first of the world of unhappy women 
of a humble class whom he weleomed 
to his own home. She was not the 
last. 

“Every instinet of womanhood with- 
in me was already in revolt against 
certain accepted theories in society, 


and | suffered as only God and the 
faithful companion of my life eould 
know. 
A True Man. 
“My husband, besides all that he 


was in himself and all the work he did 
which was wholly his own, was even 
more to me than a wise and noble sup- 
porter and helper in the work in lat- 
er life which may have been called 
more especially my own. He had a 
part in the formation of the first im- 
pulses toward it. Had that work 
been purely a product of the feminine 
mind, of a solitary, wounded and re- 
heart, it would certainly have 
lacked some elements essential to its 
becoming in any way useful or fruit- 
ful. But for him I should have been 
much more perplexed than T was. The 
idea of justice to women, of equality 
between the sexes. and of equality of 
responsibility of all human beings to 
stinctive in him. He never needed to 
be convinced. 
already from the first 
and clear. Whenever [I spoke to him, 
the clouds lifted. What helped me 
most at that time was not much 
any arguments he may have used in 
favor of an equal standard, but the 
correctness with which he measured 
the men and the judgments around us. 
I think there was even a little element 
of disdain in his appreciation of the 
|one-sided judgments of some of his 
male friends. He used to say, ‘I am 
sorry for so and so,’ which sounded 
to me rather like saying, ‘Il am sorry 
for Solomon,’ my ideas of the wisdom 
of learned men being perhaps a little 
exaggerated. He would tell me that I 
ought to pity them: ‘They know no 
better, poor fellows.’ This was a new 
light to me. I had thought of Oxford 
as the home of learning and of intel- 
lect. I thought the good and gifted 
| men we met must be in some degree 
| authorities on spiritual and moral 
| 
| 


so 





questions. It had not occurred to me 
to think of them as ‘poor fellows!’ ” 
At Cheltenham College. 


The failure of Mrs. Butler's 








made it necessary for them to leave 
the damps of Oxford, and Mr. Butler 
was appointed Vice Principal of Chel- 
tenham College. They occupied « large 
old-fashioned house where they took 
pupils, and their house sent out many 
prize scholars and prize athletes. It 
was here that the great sorrow of Mrs. 
Butler’s life befell her. 


Little Eva’s Death. 

They had several sons, but only one 
little daughter, a beautiful and happy 
child, who had never known a day’s 
illness. Mr. and Mrs. Butler had been 
out together, and on their return stood 
talking in the hall. Little Eva was at 
the top of the house. She heard her 
mother’s voice, leaned over the banis- 
ters, leaned too far, fell, and was 
crushed like an egg-shell on the pave- 
ment at her parents’ feet. Tlie shock 
and grief almost killed Mrs, Butler. 
Her husband soon after accepted the 
principalship of Liverpool College, a 
position which he held for sixteen 
years. Mrs. Butler, left alone all day 
while her husband and sons were at 
the college, tried to ease her aching 
heart by finding other unhappy people 
to comfort. 

Picking Oakum, 

She visited the hospitals, and the 
great Liverpool workhouse, with its 
5,000 inmates. She used to sit on the 
floor and pick oakum with the forlorn 
women and girls of the workhouse, 
and make friends with them wliile she 
did so. The result was to draw down 
upon her head “an avalanche of mis- 
erable but grateful womanhood.” She 
and Mr. Butler first filled their own 
house with these unfortunates, and 
then Liverpool merchants gave them 
the means to build an Industrial Home 
for the able-bodied, and a “House of 
Rest’ for the incurably ill. 


The Call to Battle. 

It was in 1869 that the call came to 
Mrs. Butler to take up the work for 
which she afterwards became so wide- 
iy hated and loved. <A clique of doc- 
tors had persuaded Parliament to in- 
troduce into England the Continental 
system of the State regulation of vice. 
This system, assuming that the social 
evil is a necessity, seeks to make vice 
“safe” for profligate men by depriving 
profligate women not only of their 
constitutional rights as citizens, but 
of their elementary rights as human 
beings. It forces them to submit at 
short intervals to a revolting medical 
examination, and places them under 
the arbitrary power of the police. As 
one famous advocate of the system 
puts it, “A woman who has sacrificed 
her modesty has also sacrificed her lib- 
erty. She is no longer a person, but a 
thing belonging to the government.’ 
In every country that has thus given 
official sanction to vice, and to the sac- 
rifice of women for the supposed bene- 
fit of men, the result has been a dead- 
ening of the public conscience, a low- 
ering of the public morals, and an ul- 


timate deterioration of the public 
health. 
An Appeal to Women. 
A group of English doctors whi 
knew all this had fought in vain 
against the passage of the law. They 


found that their medical and scientitic 
urguments must be backed up by the 
pressure of popular indignation, and 
they appealed to the women of Eng- 
land to protest. The appeal was made 
to Mrs. Butler. She shrank from it 
inexpressibly. To a timid, retiring, 
pure-minded woman, unaccustomed to 
public speaking, and in fragile health, 
no tusk more distasteful could well 
have been given. For months siie tried 
to avoid it. She appealed privately to 
many dignitaries, political and ecclesi- 
astical, but all refused to move in the 
matter. At lust she became convinced 
that she must do it herself. With fear 


and trembling she told her husband, 
knowing that it meant hardship and 
sveritice for him also. Ie answered, 
‘tio, and God be with you!™ 

First Public Meeting. 

Iter tirst public address was mace 
to mn meeting of working men. She 
siys: “When I had delivered my mes- 
sage, a small group of leaders among 
the men bade me thrice welcome in 


the name of all there. They surprised 
me by saying, ‘We understand you per- 
fectly. We in this group served our ap- 
prenticveship in Varis, and we have 
seen and know for ourselves the truth 


jot what you say. We have said to each 


9 other that it 
the moral law, seems to have been in- | 


Ho had his convictions | 
straight, just | 





nealth 
| 


would be the death-knell 

of the moral life of England were she 

to copy France in this matter.” 
Speaking from Carts. 

Mrs. Butler held meetings in almost 
every town of England and Scotland, 
often speaking in the market-place 
from a cart, or any improvised plat- 
form. She develcped a wonderful elo 
quence. The working men everywhere 
responded warmly: for under these 
laws it is generally the daughters of 
the poor who are sacrificed. The best 
women of England also responded. 
Florence Nightingale, Harriet Marti- 
neau, Mary Carpenter, Jacob Bright's 
wife and sisters, and 2,000 other ladies, 
including all the leading women among 
the Quakers, published a protest. They 
were covered with abuse. Sir James 
Elphinstone declared in Parliament 
that he considered the ladies who 
worked for the repeal of the law as 
“worse than the outcast women whom 
they defended.” 

A Howl from the Clergy. 

When Mr. Butler alluded to the 
question in a paper he read before the 
Chureh Congress at Nottingham in 
IST1, such an uproar aros2 that he 
could not go on. Mrs. Butler writes: 





“We had many times before heard 
rough and defiant cries, and noisy op- 
position at meetings, but never so deep 
and angry a howl as now arose from 
the throats of a portion of the clergy 
of the National Church.” 


A Conspiracy of Silence. 


For years the newspapers united in 
a “conspiracy of silence,” and refused 
to mention anything said or done in 
opposition to these laws. Meetings of 
protest attended by thousands of per- 
sons were held, but without a word of 
report. Still the movement grew, and 
candidates for Parliament began to be 
defeated on this issue. At Colchester, 
an independent candidate was put up 
to divide the vote of the regular “Lib- 
eral’ nominee, a strong supporter of 
the obnoxious law. A ‘great public 
meeting was to be held. Mrs. Butler 
says: 

A Stormy Election. 


“Already we heard signs of the mob 
gathering to oppose us. The danger- 
ous portion of this mob was headed 
by a band of keepers of houses of 
prostitution in Colchester, who had 
sworn that we should be driven from 
the town. The gentlemen who were 
preparing to go to the meeting left 
with me all their valuables, watches, 
ete. I remained alone during the even- 
ing. The mob were by this time col- 
lected in force in the streets. Their 
deep-throated yells and oaths, and 
the horrible words spoken by them, 
sounded sadly in my ears. I felt more 
than anything pity for these  mis- 
guided people. They were not of the 
class of honest working people, but 
chiefly hired roughs, and persons di- 
rectly interested in the maintenance 
of the vilest of human institutions. 
The master of the hotel came in and 
said in a whisper, ‘I must turn down 
the lights: and will you, madam, con- 
sent to go to an attic which I have, 
a little apart from the house, and re- 
main there until the mob is quieter, 
in order that I may tell them truly 


you are not in the house?’ I con- 
sented, for his sake. His words were 
emphasized at the moment by the 


crashing in of the window near which 
I sat, and the noise of heavy stones 
hurled along the floor, the blows from 
which I managed to evade. Our 
friends returned in about an hour, 
very pitiful objects, covered with mud, 
flour, and more unpleasant things, 
their clothes torn, but their courage 
not in the least diminished.” 

From Colchester Mrs. Butler 
to her sons: 

“lL have tried several hotels: each 
one rejects me after another. At last 
I came to a respectable Tory hotel, 
not giving my name. I had gone to 
bed, very tired, and was dropping 
asleep, when [ heard some excitement 
in the street, and a rap at my door. 
It was the master of the hotel. He 


wrote 


said, ‘I am sorry, madam; I have a 
very unpleasant announcement to 
make. 1 find you are Mrs. Josephine 


Butler, and the mob outside have 
found out that you are here and have 
threatened to set fire to the house un- 
less | send you out at onee.’ I said, ‘I 
will go immediately; but how is it 
that you get rid of me when you know 
that, though 1 am aé Liberal, I am 
practically working into the hands of 
Col. Learmont, the Conservative can- 
didate?’? He replied, ‘| would most 
gladly keep you, madam; undoubtedly 
your cause is a good one, but there is 
a party so much incensed against you 
that my house is not safe while you 
ure in it. He saw that I was very 
tired, and I think his heart was touch- 
ed. He said, ‘I will get you quietly 
out under another name, and will find 
some little lodgings for you.’ I pack. 
ed up my things, and he sent a ser- 
vant with me down a little bye-street, 
to a small private house of a working 
man and his wife. 

“Next day I went to the C———— Inn, 


the headquarters of our party. It was 
filled with gentlemen in an atmos- 
phere of stormy canvassing. The 


master of the inn whispered to me, 
‘Do not let your: friends call you by 
your name in the streets.’ A hurried 
consultation was held as to whether 
our party should attempt to hold other 
public meetings. It seemed uncertain 
whether we should get a hearing, and 
it was doubtful if I personally would 
be allowed by the mob to reach the 
hall where we had planned to hold a 
women's meeting. Some of the old- 
er men said, ‘Do not attempt it, Mrs. 
Butler; it is a grave risk.’ For a mo- 
ment a cowardly feeling came over me 
as I thought of you all at home. Then 
it suddenly came to me that now was 
just the time to trust in God. * * TIT 
felt no more fear, and went out into 
the dark street with our friends. 

“The London Committee had com- 
missioned the two Mr, Mallesons to 
come down to help us. I like them 
much; they are so quiet and firm. 
Someone had also sent us from Lon- 
don twenty four strong men of the 
sandwich class, as a body guard! I 
did not care much about this ‘arm of 
flesh.’ It was thought better that 
these men should not keep together 
or be seen, so they were posted about 
in the crowd near the door of the 
hall. Apparently they were yelling 
with the Regulationist party, but 
ready to come forward for us at a 
given signal. . Mrs. Hampson and 
I slipped into the hall in the guise of 
some of the humbler women going to 
the meeting. I had no bonnet’ or 
gloves—only an old shawl over my 
head—and looked quite a poor wo- 
man. We passed safely through 
crowded lines of scoundrel faces and 
clenched fists, and were unrecognized. 

“It was a solemn meeting. The wo- 
men listened most attentively while 
we spoke ta them. Every now and 
then a movement of horror went 
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through the room when the threats 
and groans outside became very bad. 
At the close of the meeting a friend 
said to me in a low voice, ‘Your best 
plan is to go quietly out by a back 
window, which is not high from the 
ground, while the mob is waiting at 
the front.’ The Mallesons and two 
friendly constables managed admir- 
ably. They made the mob believe I 
was always coming, though I never 
came. Mrs. Hampson and I then walk- 
ed off at a deliberate pace from the 
back of the hall, down a narrow, 
quiet, star-lit street. About thirty or 
forty kind sympathizing women fol- 
lowed us, but had the tact to disperse 
quickly, leaving us alone. Neither 
of us knew the town, and we emerg- 
ed again upon a main street, where 
the angry cries of the mob seemed 
again very near. I could not walk 
any further, being very tired, and ask- 
ed Mrs. Hampson to leave me and try 
to find a cab. She pushed me into a 
dark unused warehouse, filled with 
empty soda-water bottles and broken 
glass, and closed the gates of it. I 
stood there in the darkness and alone, 
hearing some of the violent men 
tramping past, never guessing that I 
was so near. Presently one of the 
gates opened slightly, and I could just 
see in the dim light the poorly clad, 
slight figure of a forlorn woman of 
the city. She pushed her way in and 
said in a low voice, ‘Are you the lady 
the mob are after? Oh, what a shame 
to treat a lady so! I was not at the 
meeting, but I heard of you and have 
been watching you.’ The kindness 
of this poor miserable woman cheered 
me, and was a_ striking contrast to 
the conduct of the roughs. Mrs. 
Hampson returned, saying, ‘There is 
not a cab to be seen in the streets’; 
so we walked on again. 

“We took refuge at last in a cheer- 
fully lighted grocer’s shop, where a 
very kind, stout grocer, a Methodist, 
welcomed us and seemed ready to 
give his life for me. He installed me 
amongst his bacon, soap and candles, 
having sent for a cab; and, rubbing 
his hands, he said, ‘Well, this is cap- 
ital; here you are, safe and sound!’ 
We overheard women going past in 
groups, who had been at the meeting, 
and their conversation was mostly, 
‘Ah, she’s right; depend upon it, she’s 
right. Well, what a thing! Well, to 
be sure! I'm sure I'll vote for her 
whenever I have a vote!’” 

During this campaign, Mrs. Butler 
saw a huge workman walking along 
with his very small wife by his side, 
and the wife exclaimed, “Tom, if you 
vote for that man Storks, I'll kill ye!” 

At these meetings, people’s hearts 
were so moved that they gave not only 
money, but their watches, rings and 
jewelry. Mr. Butler wrote to his wife, 
“I do not see how anyone can resist 
an appeal made by you.” 

The law, as first passed, applied 
only to certain garrison towns and 
seaports, to “safeguard” the health. of 
soldiers and sailors; but the intention 
was to extend it to the whole country. 
The opposition checked any danger of 
extension, but for a long time cotild 
not secure repeal. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Butler carried the war into Africa by 
voing over to the Continent, from 
which the evil system had spread to 
England, and starting an active move- 
ment against it in Switzerland, France, 
Italy and Germany. She went through 
Kurope, as the fiery cross used to pass 
numong the clans of Scotland, rousing 
them to war. She preached her cru- 
sade in three languages. ITfer address- 
es, iS given originally in French, were 
published under the title “A Voice in 
the Wilderness.” and were translated 
into all the languages of Europe. Ey- 
erywhere the best men and women ral- 
lied to the call, and strong organiza 
tions were formed to work for repeal. 
Mrs. Butler's letters to her family and 
friends at home were afterwards pub- 
lished in a little book, now long out 
of print, called “The New Abolition- 
ists.” It is pleasant to see how the 
beautiful scenery comforted her dur- 
ing what was indeed “a hard crusade.” 
Irom Italy she wrote: 

“The first evening the sunset was 
levely, Capri and Ischia were bathed 
It a sweet, pale, rosy light, and the 


feathery cloud resting on Vesuvius was | 


‘edden-a and golden, and all these 
were again reflected in the smooth, 
pate, blue waters of the bay. I wish 


every moment that vou were here.” 
A Swiss Picture. 

From Neuchatel 
husband: 

“T am safely here, in a most lovely 
reom, high up, overlooking the lake I 
reel, at times, very lonely. But the few 
last days have been busy and anxious, 
and it is good to have a time of quiet 


she wrote to her 


and solitude. I shall rest and hold 
communion with you. The view he- 
fore me is strangely heautiful. There 


is the expanse of pal? blue lake, with 
the line of snow-covered hills on the 
farther shore. The winter evening 
sunshine on the distant snow. brings 
out all sorts of pale opalesque colors, 
which one does not see in summer. 
There are numberless fleets of snow- 
white gulls floating on the blue waters. 


At this moment the sun is. setting, 
tinging with gold the mists floating 


over the lake and reflected in the wa- 
ters. An hour ago there was a heavy 
fallof snow; large, soft, feathery flakes 
filling the air. The flocks of gulls gat 
motionless on the water while it last- 
ed; the soft snow gathered in a little 
mound on the back of each, till they 
looked like perfectly round balls of 
floating snow, with a beak and bright 
eyes. When the sky cleared they all 
rose,apparently at a given signal, and 
wheeied round and round in the air 
with joyous cries, shaking the masses 
of snow from their wings and making 





a second little snowstorm. (C think 
they have a sense of humor and fun 
about it.” 

Of the meetings at Berne, siie wrote: 

“It would have interested you, I 
am sure, most deeply, to hear the tone 
and quality of the speeches made in 
the Federal capital of Switzerland. 
The citizens who spoke reminded me 
of old pictures at Augsburg or Nurem- 
burg, where the good burghers, lean- 
ing on their staves, nod grimly and 
speak stern things to each other. The 
meeting was unanimous as to the prin- 
ciple. There were four or five doctors 
there. I was struck there, and else- 
where in Switzerland, by the fact that 
their medical men have not yet 
swamped every characteristic of man- 
hood in the ‘doctor. They are men 
first, citizens second, and doctors only 
third. Whatever their estimate of ‘phy- 
sical effects’ may be, they do not allow 
these to over-ride the first principles 
of justice toward their fellow-citizens, 
nor do they shut their eyes to the dan- 
ger to freedom which would be _ in- 
curred by the introduction of police 
espionage and_ irresponsibility, in 
whatever form or degree.” 

A Swiss paper, the Pilgrim, of Berne, 
said: 

“These Englishwomen are remarka- 
ble; they unite with their great free- 
dom a dignity seldom seen elsewhere. 
It is a proof that we were not mis- 
taken in our appreciation of Mrs. But- 
ler, that she produced the same favy- 
orable impression upon our ladies, and 
it is well known that on this subject 
women judge very severely. A pro- 
found impression was produced upon 
those present when this pale and timid 
lady reproached strong men for the 
crime of trampling upon the weak in 
the persons of the unhappy fallen wo- 
men. It was extremely touching to see 
how lovingly she spoke of the lost wo- 
men. We have not dared to associate 
women with us, as is done in England, 
in this work of moralization. Mrs. 
Butler, an instrument prepared by God 
himself for this combat, brings to us 
troops of women auxiliaries, whom 
many men will fear to meet, and with 
good reason.” 

Everywhere she came upon fresh 
proofs of the iniquity of the system— 
cases of girls driven to suicide, chil- 
dren kidnapped and imprisoned in the 
licensed houses, and all the horrors in- 
volved in the white slave traffic. She 
wrote to her sister: 

“Going from city to city, tired and 
weary, always to meet with sharp op- 
position and cynicism, and ever new 
proofs of the vast and hideous op- 
pression, is like running one’s breast 
upon knife-points, always beginning 
fresh before the last wound is heal- 


ed. You understand, don’t you?” 
“An Assassin of Assassins.” 
When some of the atrocities con- 


nected with the white slave trade came 
out in England, at the time of the 
passing of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, which raised the age of con- 
sent, Mrs, Booth of the Salvation Army 
wrote to Mrs. Butler, expressing her 
pain and indignation. Mrs. Butler 
wrote back: 


“T had to endure all that before the 


grace of God was in my heart, and 
even after—while it was not strong 


enough to overcome the fire of wrath 
within me. I was on the point of be- 
coming an assassin of assassins... . 
What we see and read of in England 
does not half come up to what I have 
seen abroad.” 

Roosevelt’s Opinion. 

It is no wonder that Theodore Roos- 
evelt said, years after, in a letter to 
the editor of the N. Y. Philanthropist: 

“At one time I used to acyuiesce 
when people said that the evil should 
be licensed for the purpose of control- 
ling it. Since you called my attention 
to the results in Paris and Belgium, I 
have made some inquiries, and [| can- 
not sufficiently express my horror of 
the system.” 

Demoralizing Effects. 

An Italian lady, Maria 
wrote: 

“The moral effect of this institution 
on the general population is very sad. 
Legal sanction produces public shame- 
lessness. Fathers themselves _ intro- 
duce their grown-up sons to the 
houses of infamy, looking upon them 
as safeguards from imprudent = mar- 
riages; teachers and disciples meet 
there, and all look upon them simply 
au. institutions of public usefulness.” 

In Italy, Garibaldi became a mem- 
ber of the abolitionist committee. 


Mozzoni, 


| Mazzini had given in his adhesion long 
| before. 





A Visit to St. Lazare, 
In aris, where the system had been 


founded by Napoleon nearly a hundred | 


years before, Mrs. 
Lazare, the prison 
She wiote to a friend in England: 

“T must tell you when we meet of 
the world contained within the walls 
of St. Lazare. I went to the great 
prison. Just as I arrived at the stone 
archway leading out of the street to 
the big gates, a huge prison-van rolled 
in under the arch, drawn by stou’ 
horses with clattering hoofs, and fol- 


Butler visited St. 
for fallen women 


lowed by gens-d’armes, also on stout, | 


clattering horses, and grandly dressed 


and armed The van was on _ high 
wheels, and had apparently no window 


at all; strongly secured, and dismal to 
look at, like a big hearse, only yellow. 
People fell back as if rather awed, and 
the great iron gates rolled open; the 
cortege rattled in, and in a moment 
the gates rolled back again. I tried to 
make my way through the gates in the 
vake of the prison-van, but there was 
no time, they closed so quickly, and 
looked inexorable when shut. 


“What powerful ruffians, do 








lenting drink, nor a mere animal, 


j has driven 


you think—what dangerous, strong- 
sinewed criminals were they convey- 
ing with all this show of armed force 
into the prison? The van contained 
only a few poor, weak, helpless girls, 
guilty of the crime of not ministering 
to impurity in accordance with official 
rules. O manly, courageous French- 
men, ever athirst for ‘glory! how well 
it looks to see you exercising your 
brave military spirit against the 
womanhood of your country! You 
cannot be expected to govern 
your own passions, but you can 
at least govern by physical force 
the poor women of your streets, 
and swagger to your hearts’ 
content in your hour of triumph as 
you proudly enter the prison gates 
with your trembling caged linnets. 
But no! miserable men, you cannot 
even do this; you are beaten by your 
own women. They-cannot meet you on 
stout horses, with helmets and mili- 
tary swagger and police tyranny, but 
they beat you with other and more 
deadly weapons. We speak much of 
women, under the vicious system we 
oppose, being the slaves of men, and 
we realize all the tyranny and oppres- 
sion which have reduced women to so 
abject a state; but since I have been 
in Paris I begin to see the picture re- 
versed, in a somewhat strange and 
awful way. You can understand how 
the men who have rivetted the slavery 
of women for such degrading ends be- 
come, in a generation or two, them- 
selves the greater slaves; not only the 
slaves of their own enfeebled and cor- 
rupted natures, but of the women 
whom they have maddened, hardened 
and stamped underfoot. Bowing down 
before the unrestrained dictates of 
their own lusts, they now bow down 
also before the tortured and fiendish 
womanhood which they have created. 
Till now I never fully realized Nemesis 
in this form. | was reading Whittier’s 
description of an insurrection of negro 
slaves, brutalized by servitude: 


““* And, painted on the dark-red sky, 

Dark, naked arms were tossed on 
high; 

And round the white man’s lordly hall 

Trod, fierce and free, the brute he 
made; 

Those who erst crept along the wall, 

And answered to his lightest call 

With more than spaniel dread— 

The creatures of his lawless beck— 

Were trampling on his very neck!” 


“Just as truly, though it is less per- 
ceived, are the men of the modern 
Babylon the slaves of the ‘brute they 
have made,’ who is trampling on their 
very neck, and in fear of whom they 
plot and plan and scheme in vain for 
their own physical safety. Vossessed 
at times with a sort of stampede of 
terror, they rush to International Con- 
gresses, and forge together more 
chains for the dreaded wild beast they 
have so caretully trained, and ip their 
pitiful panic build up fresh barricades 
between themselves and that woman- 
hood which they proclaim to be ‘a per- 
manent source of sanitary danger.’ If 
it were not too awful, one could al- 
most smile to see these brave men 
trembling at the very thought of any 
‘fomale’ heing at large who is not the 
property of some man. M. Lecour,* 
in his last book, appeats to regard 
every woman who is not under the im- 
mediate rule of some man ashe would 
n volenno ready to burst forth under 
hix feet. You will see how his terror 
him to contrive a scheme 
by which all these terrible single 
women shall be netted by the police 
and held fast. lis scheme is too hor- 
tible to speak of. Take the cause of a 
man who abuses the good gifts of na- 
ture to brutalize himself by excess in 
Wine: that passive agent, ip itself un- 
conscious, and incapable of motive for 
good or evil, becomes to him a fiery 
scourge, his tyrant, and he its slave: 
‘in the end it biteth like a serpent.’ 
Much more, and in a far more awful 
sense, does abused womanhood hecome 
the tiery scourge, the torment and the 
tyrant of the men who systematically 
outrage, in her, God's best gift. 
so far as the soul of 2» woman is above 
all inanimate things which se sus- 
ceptible of abuse, so far is the punish- 
ment of the man who outrages it in- 
creused. It is true he does not become 
the slave of the woman, but merely of 
the female. Yet, inasmuch as she is 
not a mere inanimate thing, like intoxi 
but is 


fendowed with intellect, affections, will, 
| responsibility, an immortal spirit, and 


inasmuch as men have turned all tins 


|}to poison, so is the vengeance suffered 


| by them in exact proportion. 


The men 


lof this day who are guilty of the de- 


liberate and calculating crime of or- 
vanizing and regulating the ruin of 
women, are preparing for themselves 
an enslavement, an overmastering ter- 
ior and tyranny, compared with which 
the miseries and enslavements brought 
ahout by other vices, terrible as these 
ure. are but as the fureshidowing of 
a reality: 


“*The curse which, through long years 


of crime, 
Is vathering, drop by drop, its flood.’ 


“Alrendy they cringe, abject slaves | 
|of the tyrant they have created; they 


jnre ruled, cajoled, outwitted, mocked 


|and seourged by her. 





They rave and 
curse her, as a wre'ched dypsomaniac 
will curse his intoxicating drink. mad- 
ly grasping it all the time; and they 
will continue to curse until. their emas- 
culate race becomes extinct 

“But to return to my story. A 
couple of surly-looking guards at the 
gateway of St. Lazare did not answer 
me when I asked how I was to get in. 

*Ilead of the 
which the supervision of 


the department of Par's 


police has 


pros- 
titution 





| 


| 
| 
| 





Just | 


| Lazare, or in 


|} might 


} 





} sO?’ the rerlvy was 


As_ I persisted, however, one said, 
‘Vous pouvez battre, jerking his 
head over his shoulder towards a 
smaller and heavily iron-barred door. 
Yes! I could ‘beat,’ no doubt, but my 
thin hand against that thick iron 
door made no sound or impression at 
all. I thought it rather typical of our 
whole work on the Continent, beating 
away at the outside of this strong 
Bastille of misery and horror. Then 
the words came back to me, ‘I have 
set before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it.’ I went into the 
street and took up a stone, and tried 
beating with that. It succeeded; a 
solemn old man in livery opened. I 
gave him M. Lecour’s letter, desiring 
that they would show me the whole 
place * * * I visited every hole and cor- 
ner of it; it took a long time. I could 
not help quickening my steps a little 
sometimes, as I went past places 
where the suggestions of horror were 
more than I could bear. * * * 
A Prison Picture. 


“In the central court of the prison, 
where a few square yards of blue sky 
are allowed to look down upon the 
scene, troops of young girls were tak- 
ing their hour of prescribed ‘recrea- 
tion,’ namely, walking in twos and 
threes round and round the sloppy and 
gloomy yard, where bits of half-melt- 
ed snow were turning into mud. It 
was a sight to wring the heart of a 
woman—a mother! Most of them 
were so very young, and some of them 
(go and see, and then you will know 
I am not exaggerating) so very sweet, 
so comely, so frank, so erect and 
graceful, in spite of the ugly prison 
dress. Well might Alexandre Dumas 
exclaim, ‘O besotted nation, to turn 
all these lovely women, who should be 
our companions in life’s work, wives 
and mothers, into prostitutes!’ But 
that was not my thought at that mo- 
ment; my heart was pierced with 
thoughts still more bitter and sorrow- 
ful. These girls are not all Parisian; 
they come from all the provinces, and 
some from Switzerland, Germany, 
Italy and England. There were uncov- 
ered heads of abundant golden and 
auburn hair of every shade, as well 
as black; blue eyes, that looked as if 
meant for mirth and innocence, and 
plenty of fine dark eyes, with soul and 
thought in them. I was not allowed 
to speak to them. Never in my life 
did I so much long to speak, and I 
fancied they wished it, too. I said in 
my heart, ‘O God, I may not speak, 
and they may not hear how much I 
love them; have mercy on them!’ I 
looked at them with all the love I 
could possibly press into my face—the 
love and the pity which were rend- 
ing my heart; and I think they must 
have read it, for their steps slacken- 
ed as they came round, and they paus- 
ed when they got near me, with looks 
of kindness, or gentle curiosity, or 
yearning sympathy. What dear friends 
I could have made among that crowd 
of young victims! How intensely they 
looked at me, and I at them, in that 
oppressive silence! T could not bear 


it. When you hear people talk of 
the heartless, artificial or hardened 
harlot of Paris, think of these, who 
ure the raw material, fresh from na- 
ture’s hand, out of whieh Babylon 
manufactures her soulless wild beasts 
who become a terror to their manu- 
facturers. 

“Tl saw also in St. Lazare wo- 
men grown old in misery and vice, 


but I will not say that even they look- 
ed to me incapable of # return to 
good, * * * And there are other places, 
dear, if vou can bear to hear, where 
the harmless, soulless, are kept. 
There are women, quite voung, whose 
reason has fled, whose mind has been 
crushed out of the frail body by the 
erinding tyranny and foul treatment 
of the dispensary and licensed house, 
and bureau; by police, and doctors, 
and ‘mistresses. There is nothing 
left but the poor shell. Men may still 
dishonor that, but they can no more 
defile the mind, for it is gone. You 
miay read in Duchatelet how many be- 
come idiotie or lunatic. In Paris, you 
can them. 
Too Much Hatred. 

“T asked some workmen if they 
could get together a meeting to confer 
on our subject. Thev told me, and a 
workingman also informed M. Hum- 
bert, that it would be easy enoneh to 
eet a hundred together (I believe 
more cannot be called together with- 
out the consent of the Minister of 
Publie Instruction), but that it would 
be dangerous. And why, do you sup- 
pose? Because, said these men, out 
of that hundred there would probably 
be twenty-five, or thirty. or more, who 
had a daughter, or a sister, or some 
one connected with them, in the St. 
one of the lieensed 
and that anv words s»voken 
subject, however eantions, 

like a spark uvon a train 
When asked, ‘Bat how 
‘There is too much 
hatred,—hatred of the police authori- 


oct 


houses, 
on the 
act 
of eunpowder. 





ties, and of the whole regime which 
drills the daughters of France, like 
soldiers, in the service of debauchery. 
It is evident that many of the blue 
blouses of the Faubourg St. Antoine 
and the Belleville quarter are honest, 
sober, home-loving men. 

“How little understood by us in Eng- 
land was the meaning of that noble 
proclamation of the Commune, which, 
being ‘hostile to slavery,’ proclaimed 
the abolition of every house of prosti- 
tution in Paris, and the freedom of 
the miserable slaves inhabiting them, 
and called on the citizens to recog- 
nize the necessity for women of free- 
dom to labor with their hands for aa 
honest livelihood! Such an act might 
cover a multitude of sins,’ I think.” 

She had .some curious meetings. Of 
one in Paris she wrote: 

An Angry Meeting. 

“This meeting was a very strange 
one, a democratic gathering of the 
oddest possible mixture. I felt much 
sympathy with the people present, 
who seemed to feel the wrongs of wo- 
men and of the poor. It was the most 
numerous meeting we have had. I 
soon perceived, by the sentiments 
which they applauded most generous- 
ly, that I had a most sympathetic aud- 
ience. All that was just and tender, 
all that expressed sympathy for the 
people, for the weak and the young, 
was responded to most feelingly. But 


I saw still more how sympathetic 
they were when Advocate 

got up to oppose. He said 
all the common and some of the 


shameful things which our opponents 
say; they use the same arguments all 
the world over. When he uttered the 
tirst of these sentiments, he seemed a 
little taken aback, and I myseif was 
pleasantly surprised, by the burst of 
secorn and anger from all the women 
und from most of the men there. He 
went on, but the women moaned and 
hissed and protested. It did my heart 
good to hear these Frenchwomen! 
— ——went on, and got excited, 
end tried to fling back the scorn 
of the women. Ile, however, got 
more and more -into the mud; 
and when he declared that the un- 
fortunate people for whose civil and 
natural rights I had pleaded were the 
most shameful and vile of creatures, 
no longer human, and justly expelled 
and scorned by society, the women 
jumped to their feet, and cried almost 
with one voice, ‘Mais les hommes, les 
hommes?'-—~‘What about the men, who 
are equally guilty?’ Their indignation 
and right judgment, and the sharp 
questions they flung at him, delighted 
me. I sat back in a corner, and thank- 
ed God silently for this storm; but 
there was a sadness, too, in the sound; 
a sound like maledictions, almost re- 
vengeful, which made one think of the 
deep and deadly wounds that have 
Leen inflicted in Paris, and of still 
further retribution and tribulation that 
may be in store for her.” 
The Victory. 

The victory in England came at last, 

after 17 vears’ hard work. When the 





vote was to be taken in Variiament, 
the women were holding a_ great 
prayer meeting. Mrs. Butler was 
there. She wrote to a friend: 

“T felt ready to cry, but I did not: 
for | long ago rejected the old ideal 


of the division of labor, that ‘men 
must work-and women must weep’ A 
venerable lady from America rose and 
said: ‘Tears are good, prayers are bet- 
ter; but we should get on better if be- 
hind every tear there was a vote at 
the ballot-box.’ Every soul in that 
room responded to that sentiment.” 
After the victory, Mrs. Butler was 
as much praised and honored as she 
had been before insulted and ostra- 
cised. She once said she was sick of 
heing praised by the newspapers. 
America’s Debt of Gratitud<. 
America also owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Mrs. Butler. She not only or- 
ganized in Europe the International 
Federation for the Abolition of the 
State Regulation of Vice, but sent to 
Ameriea two delegates, Henry J. Wil- 
son and Mr. Gledstone, who helped to 
organize oa Vigilance Association 
against its introduction here. They 


were entertained at the home of the 

editors of the Woman's Journal, and 

the Journal aided in the work 
Garrison’s Tribute. 

William Lloyd Garrison the elder, 
on his last visit to England in 1877, 
said of Murs. Butler: “Il have. on the 
ther side of the Atlantic, felt the foree 


of her moral magnetism, and the up- 
lifting power of her influence. I can- 
not express to you estimation in 
Which I hold her, so well balanced as 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
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Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 








dressed woman. 


MissM.F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advenced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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PAST THE DULL ROOFS—THE 
SKY. 


By Mildred I. McNeal Sweeney. 


Low roofs and sordid, 

And the same poor street 

Climbing still 

The well-known, weary hill! 

But oh, the radiant gray, 

The lovely, indescribable flush of day 
Where hill and morning meet! 


The same Little Beauty, 

And Labor trudging by, 

And the vain 

Truckle to common gain; 

But hour by hour— 

Lovely with light—like a forgotten 
dower, 

Past the dull roofs—the sky! 


Color of hope, 

Color of June and the rose— 

Cool with the dew 

Or great with storm—spread new 

Hourly with promises 

Of good days coming—for the lonely 
heart it is 

The unfailing book of joy that never 
shall close. 

—The Atlantic. 





INVESTIGATION OF WORKING 
WOMEN’S CONDITIONS. 





Miss Mary E. McDowell contributes 
to the N. Y. Independent an interest- 
ing article on the proposed national 
investigation of the condition of work- 
ing women and children. Miss Mc- 
Dowell is the daughter of Gen. Irvin 
McDowell of the Civil War. She is 
now the head of the University Set- 
tlement maintained in “Packingtown” 
by the University of Chicago. She 
was recently voted the “second best 
woman in Chicago,” by the friends of 
an enterprising Chicago daily, who 
voted for Jane Addams as the best. 
Miss McDowell has been engaged in 
pushing before Congress the bill de- 
scribed in her article. She says in 
part: 


Commerce and Labor to investigate 
and report upon the industrial, social, 
moral, educational and physical con- 





with dampness and the temperature 
is 38 degrees Fahrenheit, colder than 
an ice box. 

The room is constructed so as to 
“waste nothing.” Is it true that noth- 
ing is wasted? Is it not quite pos- 
sible that an investigation would dis- 
close a wasted product which does not 
appear on the balance-sheet of the 
packer? 

Nine Hours Under Red Lanterns. 

The films of our kodaks are made 
in utter darkness. The girls work nine 
hours under the rays of red lanterns. 
What is the effect upon their eyes and 
nerves? We do not know. 

The legislators and the judiciary of 
our States need a body of facts to 
prove to them that conditions have 
changed since that day when “free- 
dom of contract” meant liberty and 
equality to the individual; to show 
that a working girl is free to work all 


| night, or seventy-eight hours a week, 
| but is not free to protest, or to leave 


her job, when that job means food, 


‘clothing and shelter for herself and 





| 


Keeping her job may mean 
herself from worse than 


others. 

keeping 

slavery. 
Laws of Different States. 

We need facts, not merely to in- 
dicate the way we are tending socially, 
but as a basis for sane legislation in 
regard to woman’s work. All States 
now prohibit her from working in 
mines. Ten States prohibit her from 
working in bar-rooms and concert 
halls; five from operating and clean- 
ing dangerous machinery: five from 
night work; one protects her against 
the use by a boss of abusive or inde- 
cent language. In the past legisla- 
tion has been meager and inadequate, 
but at present many States are agi- 
tating for protective legislation in the 
interest of women and children. Facts 
are needed to insure sane legisiation 
in their interest. 

Must Be National. 

This investigation must be national, 
because manufacture and commerce 
are national. Competition between 


| States makes it obligatory to provide 
|a comparative study that will be as 
|useful to one section as to another. 


We hear of certain sections and cer- 
tain trades where, as a superintendent 
said to me: “These people get along 


, : | well—the husband and wife work to- 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of | 


dition of woman and child workers in | 


the United States is now before Con- 
zress. 
The working child has already won 


vether—they often own two houses. 
Oh! they don’t have children. They 
leave that to other people!” Is this 
common in his trade in other sections? 

We hear of certain employments 
that breed immorality; of others where 


'the girls dip snuff, and others where 


a public hearing,and has the sympa- | 


thy of thinking people, but the work- 
ing woman has yet to arrest attention; 
she is supposed to be able to look af- 
ter herself. Society has not fully 
awakened to the fact that in protecting 
the women workers it is safeguarding 
its future generations. 

Very little is known of the condi- 


tions under which the three million 
wage-earning women (mostly girls) 
are working and _ living. Nearly 


twenty years ago the Department of 
Labor made a very limited study of 
the working women in large cities. 
Since then we have had nothing but 
an enumeration of them and their oc- 
cupations. 

Occupations of Women. 

The last census tells us that the 
proportion of women employed in 
manufactures is increasing more rap- 
idly than men, that they are found 
in 295 of the 303 separate occupations, 
that they are not employed as _ sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, street car driv- 
ers, firemen, or as apprentices to roof- 
ers, boiler-makers or brass workers. 


For such facts we can properly look | 


to the census, but it is beyond the 
province of the census to show what 
are the sanitary conditions of their 
employment—their hours of labor: 


what the effect of their work is upon | 


the morals of young girls, upon the 


health of women, upon their homes, 
upon their children, upon the wage- 


earning power of their husbands, upon 
family desertion, upon the birth rate 
and marriage rate. This investigation 


should be a sociological study, and 
will naturally be made by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Much confusion exists, and the 


whole subject is covered hy a large 
interrogation mark. 

The increase of divorce, the lessen- 
ing of the birth rate, the over-crowd- 


ing of the labor market are a few of 
the evils laid at the door of the work- 
ing women. These are some of the 
conclusions based upon insuflicient 
data. 


What we need is facts. 
Need of Data. 

We need facts in order that justice 
may be done to the helpless women 
and girls who are inexperienced, un- 
skilled competitors in an unwelcome 
labor market. The employer needs 
these facts to enable him to see his 
moral obligation to the women and 
children working for him. 

This packer will give money to help 
a girl who is stricken with tuber- 
culosis, but sees no relation between 
her work and her health. Is there a 
relation? We want to know. 

As the average father is not quick 


to think of the relation of work or 
study to the health of his danghter 
of eighteen. neither has the average 


employer an intelligent view of the 
effect of night work. or piece work, 
upon the nervous organization of girls 
of eighteen, or women under twenty- 
four years. 

Sun and Air Shut Out. 

The packer builds a “trimming 
room” where sunlight and air are shut 
out. where the walls run with ice- 
cold sweat, where the floor is covered 


they take to alcoholic stimulants. We 
want to know why. Women are in 
this world of work to stay. Whether 
for weal or woe will depend largely 
upon our knowledge of the real con- 
ditions of their work and life. Only 
facts can clear the confusion that 
surrounds the subject at present. 
However earnestly we may deplore 
the fact that women are in factories 
instead of homes, we must squarely 
face conditions as they exist. There 
are hundreds of thousands of helpless, 
untrained, unorganized women with- 
out the power of legislating for them- 
selves, who are forced by stress of cir- 
cumstances to earn their livelihood, 
and it is of vital importance that they 


be given the chance to be decently 
self-supporting under conditions 
which will not unfit them for wife- 


hood and motherhood and the care of 
homes. 

In the light of the few facts we 
now have, we have a right to expect 
that Congress will vote an adequate 


‘appropriation to make an investiga- 
‘tion that will be worthy of our nation 


and our need. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





Mississippi. 





Mrs. Lily Wilkinson Thompson of 
Jackson, Miss., sends an excellent let- 
ter on equal suffrage to the Clarion 
Ledger of that city, which had copied 
Alabama paper an article 
against the Mrs. Thompson 
writes, in part: 

“The News says ‘Southern women, 
with few exceptions, do not believe in 
woman suffrage.’ Doubtless those who 
have not investigated the matter 


from an 
reform. 


would be surprised to know how many | 


Southern women and men (for the suf- 
frage census seems to indicate as 
many, if not more, men than women) 
believe in the political equality of the 
sexes. But, when all are told, we must 
admit that the woman who has all the 
rights she wants, or who has no con- 
victions one way or another on the 
subject, leads the majority. It is ever 
the few who recognize the truth of any 
great cause, before it is established: it 
is ever the many who fall gracefully 


into line after the new thing is dem- | 


onstrated. 
“Less than one per cent. of the wo- 


men of Egypt can read and write, but | 


they do not covet the alphabet. The 
foot-bound women of the 
brain-hbound as well, resent the remov- 
al of their bandages. They are con- 
tent to hobble, rather than walk. Turk- 


ish wives do not pine to behold the | 


lowering of the harem walls, or, if 
they pine. they do not know it. 

“Not one-half, nor one-third, nor 
one-tenth of the women of any State 
ever asked for any of the changes 
which have revolutionized the laws 
concerning woman's educational or 
property rights within the last 
century. 
changes, and most 
them do so without a 
persistent few who claimed 


women who enjoy 
thought of the 
them in 


Orient, | 


half 
Today all approve of those | 


the face of opposition, and often per- 
secution. 

“By the News it is further claimed 
that ‘the women of the South will not 
fall int» lire with the movement start- 
ed at Memphis.’ Woman suffrage sen- 
timent in the South did not find its 
origin in the Conference at Memphis. 
Woman suffrage associations aggrega- 
ting hundreds of men and women have 
existed in the South for years. The 
Conference at Memphis was held in 
response to a call from Southern lead- 


for suffragists already affiliated with 
the National Association to formulate 
plans for the especial prosecution of 
the work in the South. I am told that 
twelve States were represented at the 
meeting. 

“Woman suffrage sentiment in the 
South is greatly underestimated by 
those who have not given the subject 
any real consideration. But, after all 
is said, the strength of any great cause 
lies not in its popularity, but in its 
righteousness. The equality of men 
and women sooner or later, in the 
South, as well as in any section of our 
country, the student of sociological se- 
quences must foresee. It is a desired 
fulfilment founded on a principle more 
eternal than the granite in the hills, 
the principle of human justice.” 


Michigan. 








The Twentieth Century Club, of De- 
troit, lately devoted a meeting to a 
discussion on equal suffrage. A prom- 
inent member of the club, who is op- 
posed, challenged Mrs, Clara B. Arthur 
to debate the question. 

Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins writes: “It 
was a very interesting and important 
occasion, with a large audience and 
great enthusiasm. The arguments by 
the ‘Anti’ side were very stale, and 
really were a benefit to the suffrage 
cause. ‘The discussion has given rise 
to much comment throughout the city, 
and has been a great help to us.” 





One of the women opposed had said: 
“I believe the proper business of a wo- 
man is to content herself with influenc- 
ing the character of her children. She 
has the first fourteen years of her son’s 
life, and she can, if she will, retain 
influence until he is twenty-five.” This 
called out a letter in the Detroit News 
from Mrs. Eliza Burt Gamble, who 
wrote: 

“Evidently this woman has never 
realized the fact a mother may be un- 
tiring in her efforts to inculcate within 
her son a respect for virtue and a 
hatred for vice, yet as soon as he is 
able to go upon the streets he sees 
in every direction undeniable evidences 
that vice is not only tolerated, but 
sanctioned, encouraged and protected. 
Surely any woman whose mental and 
\to a, faculties have been developed 





to a point where she is able to ap- 
preciate the principles of self-govern- 
|ment, will desire to have a voice in 
shaping the conditions with which her 
children are to be confronted when 
|they go forth from her side.” 

} 





| Mrs, Frank I’. Glazier, wife of the 
| State treasurer of Michigan, was chos- 
jen to lay the corner-stone of the Old 
| People’s Home of the Detroit Confer- 
| ence of the M, KE. Church, at Chelsea, 
on January 16. This office, generally 
lreserved for bishops or other men of 
| note, was conferred upon Mrs. Glazier 
because of her leading part in good 
works in Chelsea, and because of the 
llarge gifts her family have made to 
| found the Home. 
: 
| MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 





( Continued from Page 15.) 


ishe is in intellect, in mind, in soul; 
jsuch purity, such completeness of 
lcharacter, such judgment, such circum- 
| spection, everything to make up a no- 
| ble and complete character, such feel- 
ling, such firmness, such courage to 
ldare to stand up and grapple with the 
nation.” 

Mr. Butler had been obliged to re- 
sign the principalship of Liverpool 
College because of the disapprobation 
lrelt for his wife’s work, and for His 
| part in it. Later he was made a Canon 
| of Winchester Cathedral. He died af- 
|ter a lingering illness of years, during 
| which she nursed him devotedly. She 
says: 

“Just before the end, appearing to 
feel he was starting on a long journey, 
he turned his head to me and took_my 
j}hand, and said rather anxiously, ‘You 
| will go with me, beloved, will you not? 


You will go with me? The appeal 
went to my heart. I saw his mind 
wandered a little. I answered, with- 





out hesitation, ‘Yes, I will! I will go 
| with you.’ For I knew that my heart 
|} would follow him whither he was go- 
jing, and would dwell with him there.” 
Not an Anti-Man Movement, 

Mrs. Butler said: 

| “Our early conflict in this cause 
Was much less of a simple woman's 
|war against man’s injustice than it 
is often supposed to have been. _It 
|; Was wider than that. It was as a cit- 
|}izen of a free country first, and as a 
woman secondly, that I felt impelled 
to come forward in defence of the 
right. At the same time, the fact 
that this new legislation directly and 
shamefully attacked the dignity and 
liberties of women, became a power 


ful means in God's providence 
awakening a deeper 
amongst favored women for 


poorer and less fortunate sisters than 


| consolidated the women of our coun- 
| try. and gradually of the world, by the 


ers, who believe the time is at hand 








| 


sympathy | The enthusiasm 
their | their efforts grew 


an outrage on free citizenship, and an 
outrage on the sacred rights of woman- 
hood. It helped to conjure up also 
a great army of good and honorable 
men through the length and breadth 
of the land, who, in taking up the 
cause of the deeply injured class, 
soon became aware that they were 
fighting also for themselves, their 
own liberties and their own honor.” 

During the 70’s and 80's, the days 
of “storm and stress” in the new 
abolitionist movement, its organ, the 
Shield, published in London, was 
among the Woman’s Journal's ex- 
changes. The present writer, then an 
enthusiastic girl, on fire with indigna- 
tion against wrong, used to read it 
with breathless interest, and follow 
Mrs. Butler on her journeys over 
Europe with eager sympathy, and a 
hero-worship which added years have 
only deepened. 

I had the privilege of seeing Mrs. 
Butler three times. On one of my 
first visits to England, I went, armed 
with a letter of introduction from my 
aunt, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, who 
had been a fellow-worker with her, 
and presented myself at the door of 
her home in Liverpool, with much 
more awe and nervousness than if I 
had been going to call on Queen 
Victoria. Mrs. Butler was away on 
one of her tours, as I was told by a 
pleasant-faced niece of hers. She 
added that she was glad to meet 
someone who felt so cordially, ‘So 
many people are so hard on Aunt 
Josie!” I picked a leaf from a bush 
of spotted laurel before the door, and 
kept it for years in my New Testa- 
ment, On another occasion I was in 
the hall for a few minutes while Mrs. 
Butler addressed a meeting in London 
on her special subject. It was a meet- 
ing of sympathizers, with no opposi- 
tion to call out her eloquence; but for 
a moment—when she referred to the 
outrage of the compulsory medical ex- 
amination of women, a subject that 
always stirred her indignation—her 
voice deepened, her eyes darkened, 
and one could feel what her power 
would be when aroused. The second 
time was in Switzerland, when she 
was nursing her husband in his last 
illness—a casual encounter, a mere 
glimpse in passing. The third time 
was many years later. Mrs. Butler, 
then an aged woman, was living alone 
in England, in small lodgings in the 
country. It was at a time when great 
public crimes and cruelties had dark- 
ened the minds of all thoughtful per- 
sons with distress. As I looked 
through the car-windows on my way 
to Mrs. Butler’s, the red flowers in the 
fields seemed like the blood of the 
Armenian massacres oozing up 
through the ground. I ventured to 
speak to her of some of the perplexi- 
ties aroused by the permission of such 
things. Alone, feeble, old and worn, 
she was as full as ever of indomitable 
courage and faith. She told me to 
keep up heart and hold on, and sooner 
or later I should see all these things 


“turning over and  over’—with a 
peculiar gesture of her hands illus- 


trating the words—and good emerging 
out of evil. On the way back the red 
flowers and the whole landscape 
wore a different air; the clouds had 
lifted. 

Mrs. Butler is the author of four de- 
lightful biographies: “John Grey of 
Dilston,”’ a life of her father; “Recol- 
lections of George Butler,” a life of 
her husband; a life of her sister, Mme. 
Meurricoffre, and a life of St. Cather- 
ine of Siena. 

She has also written some _ other 
works, the most important being “Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of a Great Cru- 
sade.”’ In the preface to this last, she 
Says: 

“Our long years of labor and conflict 
ought, indeed, not to be forgotten. 
A knowledge of, and a reverence for, 
the principles for which we have 
striven ought to be kept alive, for 
these principles are very far from be- 
ing even yet so clearly recognized as 
that our children and our children’s 
children may not be called upon to 
rise again and again in their defence.” 

A. S. B. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Athough she was ill for many 
months, it came like a shock even to 
her most intimate friends when, on 
Jan. 12, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham 
peacefully fell into what proved her 
last sleep. Her husband had been her 
constant and efficient nurse, and even 
fhe at first thought she was but in 
sleep. Thus depart those who are fit- 
ted. 

A sweet and comforting service, un- 
der direction of Mrs. Helen Philleo 
Jenkins, was held at the home, 46 Pit- 
cher street, Detroit, Mich., on the 
15th, conducted by Dr. Lee S. McCol- 
lester. This was followed by crema- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ketcham was essentially a pio- 


neer. For several generations her 
people had been born in this coun- 


try, the original ancestor having come 
from England. Her own father and 
his brother were two of the first three 
white men to settle Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and she was born there in 1838. 
She began teaching school at fifteen 
years of age, and later she attended 
Mrs. Alien’s school at Rochester, N. Y. 
There she became intimately acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony 
and other pioneers in the movement 


of | for legal equality for men and women. 


and earnestness of 
on her mind, and 
held to the last hours in her sick room. 


had probably ever been felt before. It | She loved devotedly Lucretia Mott and 


Lucey Stone, and throughout all her 
mature years she maintained ardent, 


infliction on them of a double wrong, ! helpful and sympathetic relations with 





the leading workers in our cause. To 
emphasize her idea and put it into 
practice, she had employed, when nec- 
essary, @ woman physician since 1871, 
also a woman dentist; and, at the last, 
a woman undertaker officiated, and 
honorary women pall bearers. 

Of an intense nature, she put her 
whole self into the work for the ad- 
vancement of women. In the local, 
State and National suffrage cause she 
was ever prominent, She, with Martha 
E. and Melvin A. Root, represented 
Michigan in the great Suffrage Bazaar 
held in Boston in 1887. On this occa- 
sion she enlarged her acquaintance 
with, and, if possible, her admiration 
of Lucy Stone by visiting her in her 
own home. 

She was for many terms the Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Equal Suffrage 
Association, and she filled some office 
almost always. She carried to success 
the herculean task of the National 
Convention held in Grand Rapids in 
1899. She besought the political par- 
ties for woman suffrage, and she gave 
a ringing address on the subject, “Are 
Women Citizens and People?’ in the 
great Congress of Women of the 
World’s Fair of 1893. At the last she 
was the Michigan member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National 
American W. 8S. A. Even when some 
of her friends foresaw her physical 
failure, she would talk with her faith- 
ful co-worker husband about her at- 
tending the meeting of the National 
American next month in Chicago. Re- 
cently she actually had her wardrobe 
put in readiness to go to that meet- 
ing. 

At Pittsford, N. Y., on May 2, 1867, 
she and Smith G. Ketcham were mar- 
ried, and they soon took up their home 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. This was 
their home till a few months ago, 
when they moved to Detroit. Their 
silver wedding was celebrated in 
Grand Rapids, with a very large at- 
tendance, including Miss Anthony, 
who came from far-away Rochester. 
Their forty years of married life were 
a model in being a union indeed, for 
they thought alike, studied the same 
things, and gave themselves without 
stint for the good of the world. 

M. A. R. 


FRIENDS OF RUSSIAN FREE- 
DOM. 





A local society of American Friends 
of Russian Freedom is soon to be or- 
ganized in Boston. Any of our readers 
in this vicinity who would like to join 
it are invited to send their names to 
this office. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hon- 
orary President of the Connecticut W. 
S. A., is seriously ill at her home in 
Hartford, Conn. 

All suffragists will be sorry to hear 
that Miss Anthony is still in poor 
health. Her niece, Miss Lucy I. An- 
thony, has gone to Rochester to be 
with her. 

The poem, “Crowned and Sainted,” 
published in last week's Journal, was 
written for the Anthony memorial 
meeting at Swarthmore, Pa. It will be 
found useful by clubs that are arrang- 
ing to celebrate Feb. 15. 

The promised Filipino legislative as- 
sembly has been given definiteness by 
the general election law passed by the 
Philippine Commission in Manila, The 
election for which it provides will take 
place July 30. The law arranges for 
a constitution and an assembly. It di- 
vides the islands into S80 districts—the 
Moro and non-Christian provinces be- 
ing excluded, and all women being al- 
so excluded, in spite of Taft's declara- 
tion that the women of the islands are 
fully as fit for the ballot as are the 
men, if not more so. 

The Girls’ High School Association 
of Boston lately invited its friends to 
a lecture on Russia by Prof. George 
Blakeslee, professor of history at Clark 
University. Vrof. Blakeslee spent last 
summer in Russia, and too& a large 
number of photographs, from which he 
has had made a series of extremely 
interesting stereopticon views, so life- 
like that after hearing the lecture one 
felt as if one had traveled through Rus- 
sia and seen the country. Prof. Blakes- 
lee laid stress upon the active part that 
women are taking in the revolutionary 
movement. The closing view showed 
the funeral procession of Herzen, the 
member of the Douma murdered by 
the “black gangs.”” There were many 
women in the procession, and Prof. 
Blakeslee told his audience—largely of 
high-school girls—that in Russia there 
were hundreds of young women ready 
to give their lives at any moment for 
liberty. 

The Women's Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, the Boston Equal Suf- 
frage Association for Good Govern- 
ment, and the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will hold 
a joint conference on bills before the 
Legislature, at 264 Boylston street, on 
Jan. 29, at 3.30. The following mea- 
sures will be discussed: A Patent Med- 
icine Bill, Dr. Richard C, Cabot: The 
Public Opinion Bill, Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine, Jv.; A Bill Regulating Housing 
Conditions; The Supervision of Boston 
Play-grounds by the School Depart- 
ment, Mr. Joseph Lee: Wage Earners’ 
Life Insurance; the Bill for Teachers’ 
Annuities, Mrs. Richard C. Cabot: the 
System of Factory Inspection, Miss 
Mabel Parton: Taxing Bill-boards and 
Limiting Sky-signs: Height of Build- 
ings in Cities and Towns outside of 
Boston; An Intermediate Reformatory: 
and Probation Officers for Women and 
Children, Mr. Edward T. Hartman, 
Secretary Massachusetts Civic League. 
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